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ABSTRACT 

The study's objectives vere to: (1) determine the 
criteria used by industry in the selection of an area as a plant 
site; (2) seasure the interdependence and econosic ispact that a 
■anufacturing sector has on an agriculturally doainated rural area; 
and (3) evaluate employees* attitudes toward their nev jobs in 
■anufacturing. Jasestovn, North Dakota was chosen as the study area 
since it typified a rural area irhich vas heavily dependent on 
agriculture, but vhich had been successful in attracting industry. 
Questionnaires were used to gather data froii: (1) managers and 
personnel of four firss recently locating in Jasestcvn, (2) four 
other firas who had evaluated the site but did not locate there, and 
(3) business and civic leaders of Jasestovi. Facto s designated of 
greatest influence to site selection vere cossunity attitudes toward 
industry, grants and concessions sade available to nanuf acturing 
fires, and labor related factors. Positive labor related factors vere 
labor costs, villi. ivgness of local vorkors, a large supply of 
trainable l&bor, labor lavs (right-to -vork lav) , and labor unions. 
Although sose dissatisfaction vas expressed tovard the personal tiae 
discipline required in manufacturing vork, eost vorkers expressed 
approval of their job role, of the higher standard of living 
■anufacturing employment provided the majority of persons, and of the 
opportunity for employment afforded 81 percent of the personnel vho 
objected to outmigration from the State. (IQ) 
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Many non-mtropolltan eoiMitiltl«t of i.h« Mldiratt hav« tutUfd 
« 4«cliniiig •conoagr du« to th« ehangint stnictur* of th« agricultural 
induatry. Such coHainltlaa oftan aaak naw induatry aa a atlaulua to 
thair lagging aconoagr and aa an aitamativa to outaigration of araa 
raaidanta. A caaa atudy of a ragion auccaaaful in axpanding thair 
indua trial aactor waa undartakan to datandna tha iapact and accap- 
tanca of rural induatrialisation. It ia hopad thia infomation will 
provida a baaia for coapariaon within othar coBunitiaa aaaking naw 
induatry or ancouraging aspanaion of ona or aora axiatlng aactora. 

Ha axtand our appraciation to tha aanagara of tha aanufactur- 
ing firaa who wara ao ganarous with thair tiaa and cooparation. 
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Tha writara gratafully acknowladga tha aanuacript raviaw and 
valuabla auggaationa contributad by Dr. Ftad R. Taylor, Dr. Hillin C. 
Valaon, Dr. Thor A. Hartagaard, and lav. Williaa C. Sharaan. 

Tha raaaareh for thia raport waa conducted undar Morth Dakota 
Agricultural Expariaant Station Projaet 1353^ antitlad "Tha Econoaica 
of Inatitutional ArrangoMnta for Viabla Rural CoHunitiaa in tha Graat 
Plaina." 
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VKuicKy goaU oi thU 6tudy weAe to dOeAminz tht i^ihitUty, 
cc4t4, and faene^^ oi IncoKpoKatuiQ a mamiaxLtuKlnQ 6zctoA into a 
loaU tconony domimtzd by aafUcultim, T/ie Jamtitom PJtamUng Htgton, 
a>catz/f AM ejiut-ceMVtal HofUOt Vakota, mi cho6zn (U thz 6tudy o/iea. 
SuAvzy6 MUt <n thz Hzgion tnvutigattd tht location iactou conUdoMd 
noAt 4jnpofitant to wamiactuxing (bm v)hzn choosing a plant iUt, tht 
a^nomuL AjmpaU oi indiutUaUzation utWUn thz ho6t commnUy, and 
thz mployzz aaieptanct oi mamiactuAAng u)oAk, 

Location iactcM tuUquz to the, 6tudy oKta me zvaluated thAough 
quM4X)nnaVLZ AupoMz ifiom iouA mamiactuJung iiniM that had located 
(U Jamutom and iouA i^Am that had conUdeAed thz ilU. PacXou 
dZM^nxM oi gfifotut Initimiz to 6Uz izZzction nmz cjoimunity atti- 
Jidw tiMoAd AMdtutAu, gmit6 and concziUoM tnadz avaUablz to iwnaXoc- 
Ximi^ <^ ana laboA Azlatzd iactofu. ?06lUvz iactoA zvaluatiom 
nttatzd to thz laboA auouaxlz (iDZAZi laboA coAtA, MJUngnui oi local 
woAkzAA a loAgz supply oi tAotnaUz laboA, laboA laiM lAAsht-to-mAk 
,1' ™ r*^^* umonA. ¥acXou conAtdzAzi a nzgativz tniluzncz tazAz 
lacJL oi iubcontJtactofU, pnoxAiUtij to othzA indtutfiy by-pAoduct6, and 
a Ahontagz oi ^kJUtlzd laboA, 

MeaAuAti oi induAt/Ual impact vozaa deXeAminzd thAough intzA\ftem 
wcthui tht buujiU6 and public 6ZAvicz izctoAi oi Jamutom and thAough 
quutionnaVLZ AZAponAz Atating local zxpzndUuAti mdz by thz iouA moiia- 
iactuAuig ivmA. Exctu capacity in thz buAinzA6 and ptMLc 6ZAvicz 
^jj j^^^*^ ^ expowA^n oi plant and zquipmznt to mzet thz 

aaazd demand ioA goodA and AzAviati genzAotzd thAough induAtAiaUzation. 

^.ni.J/V^^ ^ SobA pno^jiAed In 

fm^iatJMAAjng had little, employment maXXJupUAA eX^eeC tttctWn the Ataion. 
The ioflomng AzoAonA wzAt AZAponAiJble, ioA thz minimal AzcondoAy impaUs 

U Thz exczAA capacity in thz bu^AinzAA and public azamIcz 
Azc^fU taw AuiiUAtjnt to meet thz incAzaAzd demandA oi 
^cnduAtnAolization. 

2. A number oi fmal awl uAhan undzAemployzd peAAonA in thz 
Aeg4X)n zxpzAienced upmAd mobility in theAA occupationA 
AotheA than theAz being an inilux oi Mo/dizAA to liU 
nanuiactuAing poAiXionA. 

3. A dzclinz in outmignation that mA zxpeAA.znced oa a 
Auult oi employmz^it oppo^itunititA made availablz. 
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hQQUtQotJi zxpznditu/LU rnadz to AzcXofU imUhin the. Jmtstom 
Vtmnin^ Region by the, iouA mm^actuAXng iinm weAe ^2, 025, 225 
cwmxlttf, Oi thU mount SU3 pzAcent uku paid oa mgeA and AolofiJitb, 
5. 0 peAx'.znt m& £oK puAchaiti MitlUn the KeJbaJUL lectoK, and S,Z per- 
cent uku paid to cx)mmAjCjatAjoni ^ectofu, Tfie KeiMUning i,5 percent o< 
expemUtttied wcAe dl^t/Ubuted among 6even otheA AzcXou oi the local 
economy, Input-outpwt analy^li tm tued to estimate the total incAeoAe 
Ajfi gfu)66 bii&ineAA volume that Ktiulted ifiom nanaiactuAeM* expendituAzi, 
ptuA fjfcaZ Kt&pending oi that income. Output oi thii analy^jU showed 

dVLCct t/)cal expendituAe oi $2,025,225 seneAatti-an additional 
?2, 6 1 5, 472 in gA06A ba&ineA6 volume thkough the mutt/pUtA pAoct66, 
Total incAeoied buAinti6 volume utUhin the JameAtom Planning Region 
WtU $4,640,697, 

Employee ottAibuteA and theiA attituc' 4 tomAd wonk in manuiac 
tuAAj/ig tm,e meoiuAzd thAough a peAAonnel 6uAvey uUXhin the iouA Jamtitom 
ixtanti, Uinety-eigtit oi the 339 peMonA employed by thue iifun6 {25,2 
ijeAccnt) AetuAned qutitionnaiAeA, Hotm)AJthy chaAacteAlMa Aevealed 
by the AuAvey we^e the age dUtAibwUon and education level oi employees, 
VvuonA undeA 30 yeoAA old made up 63,3 peAcent oi the 6ample, uMile. 
only 19,4 peAcent uwie ovzA. 40 yeoAi old, ManuiactuAing employee Ahtmd 
a higheA than avzAoge education level Aelative to voonkeAA in all IjcoI 
AectoAi, 

Some diuati^iaction wai expAUAed totaoAd the peuonal tine 
ducA,pliiie AequiAed in manuiactuAing woHk, HoweveA, thue objectioni 
appeoAed to be oveAAhadowd by the acceptance mo At mnkeAA expAei^ed 
ioA theiA job Aole, by the higheA AtandaAd oi living manuiactuAinKj 
employment pAovided the majofUty oi peAAonA, and by the opponXunity 
ioA employment aHoAded 61 peAcent oi live peAAonnel u)ho objected to 
outmigAotion iAom the Atate, 
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A CASE STUDY OF BDRAL INDUSTRIALIZATION 
IN JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA 



By 

Delaer L. Helgeson and Maurice J. Zlnk* 



INTRODUCTION 



Much of rural Aaerica contlnuat to suffer resource disequilibrium 
Initially caused by settlensnt patterns and later intensified by technolo- 
gical change. The Great Plains settlement pattern, established by the 160- 
acre farm prescribed under the Homestead Act, could only have been justified 
in locations of much higher land use capacity.^ The problem was further 
Intensified when the railroad Industry sold In small tracts major proportions 
of the 180 million acres it had been granted by the federal government to 
supplement construction costs. 2 Settlers discovered too late that land 
purported to have productive capacity similar to that of their Eastern or 
European origins never approached these extravagant claims. 

To further compound the unworkable resource mix that was being 
u ;tablished. Institutions of similar structure and density were "trans- 
planted" from the East. Towns, school districts, counties, and special 
governing bodies were only partially responsive to the services required 
when established and often became less so over tine. 

Many of the problems created during the settlement stage of the 
frontier have not been resolved, or in some cases have been Intensified 
during adjustment stages that have followed. The Industrial Revolution, 
accompanied by the establishment of land grant colleges and the Cooperative 
Extension Service, accelerated the development and use of capital Inputs 
In the farming Industry. The productivity and rfe:i.ative price of capital 
Inputs have supplied the Incentive for continued substitution of capital 
for labor during the transition period. ^ 



*Relgeson is Associate Professor and Zink Is a former Graduate 
Research Assistant, Departmsnt of Agricultural Economics, North Dakota 
State University, Fargo, North Dakota. 

^Kranetel, Carl Frederick, The Great Plains in Transition , University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1955, pp. 175-176. 

^Davidson, Jack R. , and Howard W. Ottoson, Transportation Problems 
and Policies on the Trans-Missouri West . University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1967, p. 8. 

^ady. Earl 0. , Benefit s and Burdens of Rural Development . Chapter 
Six, The Iowa State University Press, Amss, Iowa, 1970, pp. 107-113. 



Fan contolidatlon n«cettary to achieve econoad.ee of else end ecele 
for adoption of thle technology (pertlculerly aechanlEetion) hee reeulted 
in e decline in fen population fron 50 percent of total population at the 
turn of the century^ to lete than 5 percent today. ^ Public policy and pro- 
gram initiated during this adjuetaent etage (late 1800' e to present) directed 
neerly ell resources to egriculture in ettenptlng to solve rural probleas. At 
the turn of the century, agriculture ves still the doainant sector of the 

econoqr; end fars population coaprised e aajor proportion of the rural 
population. Agriculturel policy becaM rural policy and the Secretery of 
Agriculture becaae the feoMrs', as veil as rural AMrica's, representetive 
et the Cabinet table. » While this proved a workable epproech in early 
steges vhen benefits were directed towerd the land end capital resources, it 
contributed little to edjustaent of resource aisellocatlon as agriculture's 
relet ive l^wrtence in the rurel economy declined. Rural p«>ple with lit'.le 
or no holdings of Und or capital were essentielly ebendoned by public 
policy and generally left underesiployed or une^»loyed when subjected to the 
dictetes of the aarket economy. 7 This feet is reflected In two-thirds of 
all faailies being classed as poor^ residing In rurel ereas at present.' 

Recognition of resource l^alances and poverty in rural areas has 
resulted in a shift in public policy since 1955. The Sural DevelopMt 
Progrea, Initiated under President Dwight D. Eisenhower, has bean foUowwi 
by slaUar or expanded prograas under each adainis tret ion to the present. 
In eddition to these federel prograas, a nuaber of stete and local coaaunity 
efforts have contributed to rurel developaent.^^ Policies and prograas have 
been directed toward one or e coabination of three options: (1) increasing 
the productivity of existing industries, (2) increesing the aobility of 
excess resources (perticularly labor), and (3) introducing new Industry. 



Saith, T. Lynn, PopuUtion Analysis . McGraw Hill Book Co., New York, 
1948, p. 325. 

United States Bureeu of the Census, Census of Agriculture . 1969 . 
United States Govejraaent Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

^ft, Lynn M. , "Public Policies for Rurel Aaerica: Legacies or 
Leeding Edges?" Aaericen Journal of Agricultural Econoaics . Aasrican Agri- 
cultural Econoaics Association, May, 1971, pp. 250-251. 

^Ibid . . p. 250. 

8"Poor" is defined by e federel interegency conmlttee es e nonfera 
household having a total aoney Incoae of $2,600 for e couple and $4,000 
for a faaUy of four (1972). 

^TWeeten, Luther, Foundations of Fara Policy . University of Nebreska 
Pxtfss, Uncoln, Nebreska, 1970, p. 420. 

lOlbid., pp. 397-413. 



The Trend Toward Industrial Decentralization 



Recent statistics indicate Industrial decentralisation is occurring. 
Between 1956 and 1966, total manufacturing eaployment increased by 1,840,000, 
or 11 percent. Of this increase, the seven highly industrialised Northern 
states gained only 37,000 manufacturing employees, or less than one-half of 
1 percent, llanufacturing employment Increased 465, 0C3 (26 percent) In the 
West, and 1,026,000 (33 percent) in the South. Prom 1962 to 1966, private 
nonfarm employment grew 5 percent annually in nonmetropolitan counties and 
4 percent annually in metropolitan counties. Of the 31 billion dollars 
spent by manufacturing Industries in 1970 for capital expenditure, over 50 
percent was devoted to modem plants in rural areas. 

Factors contributing to this movement away from traditional industrial 
sites Include: 

1. ^ Increasing economic and social costs as metropolitan gicowth becomes 

excessive. Factors of Industrial production (labor costs at all 
levels, land, and capital) may be bid up due to Increased coiiq>eti- 
tion among the various Industries. As the center reaches a certain 
level of concentration, certain amenities may be lost and services 
become fewer and more costly. Congestion and clogged transporta- 
tion networks Interfere with the orderly movement of men and 
materials. Smog, pollution of all kinds, and crime beset the 
metropolis. Hounting evidence points to a social and psycholo- 
gical toll of residents subjected to the Increased crowding. 

2. The declining lo^ortonce of "local" markets. The importance of 
local markets is declining as the regional, national, aftd inter- 
national markets assume more significant roles. Industry location 
at a specific point becomes less relevant as the Industry output 
is marketed o\ ir broader geographic areas. 

Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Carroll Brunthover 
recently stated: 

We are headd for a world economy. Despite the 
present tendency for the world to divide itself 
into trading blocks, there are forces working 
in a more constructive direction, and I believe 
the wave of the future is toward economic inte- 
gration. 



^^Ibid. . p. 440. 

12 

-^^Femstrom, John R. , and Ronald E. Kampe, "Rural Areas and the People- 
Jobs Cycle," 1971 Yearbook of Agriculture . United States Deparment of Agri- 
culture, 1971, p. 56. 

13lbid., p. 55. 

l^Graham, Dillon, "USDA Official Believes World Economy la Comiag,* The 
Fargo Forum . July 30, 1972, p. A-ll. 



3. The Urg« supply of tr«ln«bl« Ifbor In aany rurftl ar«M. Although 
•peclAl skills srs oftsn lacking in these workers, certain charac- 
teristics end ettitudes often coopensate. Host rural workers ere 
highly individualistic, show greet er Initietive, end will comite 
long distances before eccepting uneuployaent. Such workere tend 

to be «ore syapethetic to the probleas of Benegeaent end the profit 
Motive einee they ere now, or were recently, doeely eeeocietnd 
with the aenegeaent of e faraing operetion or a eaall rural busi- 
neee.^^ 

4. A fully integreted national transportation and cooaunicetion net- 
work. 

5. Industriel locetion Incentives provided by federal, state, regional, 
end local agencies. 



Need for the Study 

The technological advences in the egriculturel industry. In coMini- 
cations, and In tranaportation nearly ineure the elialnation of aoae saell 
towns end haalets. However, it is now recognised the trend poses e threat 
to what has foraerly constituted e viable rural coaaunity. For politicel 
reesoas end to ainiaise social costs, aany coanunities consider Introduction 
of new industry the optiaua solution if their eree legs econoaicelly.^^ 
Study of en area that has been successful in ettrecting now Industry will 
Indicete the effectiveness of resource expenditures used in developing the 
new sector. In addition, the research will reveal if theoreticel projec- 
tions of Industriel iapact are verified by the eapirical analysis of the 
coHukity. This Insight will provide e besis for coaperison within other 
coHunitles seeking new Industry or encoureglng expension of one or aore 
existing sectors. It cen elso perait evaluation of the aerlts of Indus- 
trielisetion es an alternative to outalgration. 



The Study Area 

The general area of study Includes nine east-centrel counties of North 
Dekota that aake up Stete Plennlng legion Six (Figure 1).17 xhe specific eree 
of Inforaetion gathering was in centrelly loceted StutsMn County which con- 
tains the lergest urben center of the region (Jeaestown).^^ The county hes 



^^Fernstrom and Kanpe, o£. cit. , p. 57. 
i^eeten, o£. cit . , p. 376. 

-^Horth Dakota was divided into eight planning reslone to fedlitate 
econoalc developaent end public service edalnie tret ion through Executive 
Order 49 by Governor Willlaa L. Guy, Septeaber 18, 1969. 

^^*^rben" ie defined ee thoee incorporeted placee having 2,500 Inhabi- 
tante or aore. The two urban centere within the region ere Jaaeetown (popu- 
letion 15,385) and Valley City (populetion 7,843). 



nearly one and one-half million acres of land area and a population of 
23,550. ^ Proven aquifers within the county provide water for municipal 
and Industrial use. The James River offers the on3y other important natural 
resource and Is used primarily for recreational purposes and wildlife habitat. 
Recent proposals t-hat the river be dredged to allow barge traffic to the Gulf 
of Mexico await further feasibility studies and environmental considerations. 

While 95 percent of the land resource Is utilized for farming, a 
rapidly declining number of farms and farm population are reflected In the 
consolidation of units dictated by Increased mechanization (Table 1). 



TABLE 1. LAND RFSOUROE DISTRIBUTION IN STUTSHAN COUNTy, 1945-1969 





1945 


1950 


1954 


1959 


J964 


1969 


Number of Farms 


2,105 


2,107 


2,042 


1,760 


1,541 


1,412 


Average Size of 
Farm (acres) 


637 


644 


682 


772 


871 


1,030 



United States Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture . 
1969, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 



Towns and hamlets within the county have offered few employment opportunities 
for those leaving farming, and all have experienced rapidly declining popula- 
tion during the past three decades. However, county populations continued to 
Increase until the last decade (1960-1970) as rural outmlgrants were partially 
absorbed Into the rapidly expanding urban center. The Jamestown population 
Increased by 23 percent during the 1940 to 1950 period and by 23.5 percent 
In the following decade (1950-1960). ^0 The 1.5 percent Increase lu Jamestown 
population during the last decade (1960-1970) was not enough to compensate 
for the reduction In number of rural persons, and county population declined 
6.3 percent. 



19 

United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Number 
of Inhabltanta , North Dakota , PC(1)A36, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C, Aprll7T57l, p. 14. 

20 

Census figures show population Increased 42 percent during the 1950 
to 1960 period ^ however, part of this lucrease was due to annexation of the 
State Hospital Into the city of Jamestown. 

21unlted States Bureau of the Census, Censuses of Population . 1940 . 1950 . 
1960, and 1970, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
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Further dcdlttes In farm employment are suggested by the relatively 
small proportion (34 percent) of class one and two farms^Z in the county." 
Current studies Indicate the productive capacity of at least a class two 
farm must be achieved to cover all resource costs. 24 Continued outmlgratlon 
and a declining population are projected for Stutsman County, as well as all 
other counties in the region, if alternative sectors are not expanded to 
absorb the redundant labor supply. 



Objectives of the Study 

Jamestown, North Dakota, has been successful in expanding its 
manufacturing sector during the past five years* Specific objectives 
of the study were to: 

1. Determine the criteria used by industry in selection of the 
Jamestown area. 

2. Measure the interdependence and economic impact that introduction 
of a manufacturing sector has on an agriculturally dominated 
rural area. 

3. Evaluate employees' attitudes toward their new Jobs in manufac- 
turing. 



THE JAlffiSTOWN SURVEY OP LOCATION FACTORS 

The recent ei^panslon of Jamestown's industrial sector indicates a 
re-evaluation or alteration of location factors has made this site accept- 
able to manufacturing firms. This portion of the study outlines the 
characteristics of firms evaluating the Jamt^stown site and the location 
factors they considered most important. 



Procedure 

Initial meetings with managers of local manufacturing firms were 
arranged by officials of the Jamestown Industrial Developmpnt Corporation 
in late August, 1972. The Industrial Development Corporation also supplied 
the names of six additional firms that had considered Jamestown for a plant 
site during the past five years. Information requested in the questionnaire 
presented to each of these firms included the number and geographic location 



22class one and two farms are those having gross sales of $20,000 or 

over. 

2%nited States Bureau of the Census, Census of Agriculture . 1969 . 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

2*Tweeten, 0£. clt., pp, 178-187. 
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of all plant sites that had been considered, plus an evaluation of Jamestown 
location factors. Four firms that decided not to locate in Jamestown returned 
usable questionnairesZS by December 1, 1972, and all local firms had com- 
pleted the questionnaire by February 5, 1973. 



Characteristics of Sample Firms 

Four manufacturing firms that have recently located plants in 
Jamestown and four firms that considerud locating there were Included 
in the study. Two of the plants located in Jamestown were of local 
origin; however, both had evaluated other sites at various stages of 
their corporate growth. Other locating firms were a branch plant of a 
Wisconsin corporation and a division of a California corporation. Of 
the four firms that considered but did not select the Jamestown site, 
two have plans for establishing branch plants pending croporate growth^^ 
and two have definitely ruled out the site. 

Characteristics of the firms included in the study (Table 2) point 
out the declining importance of local markets and the emphasis of penetra- 
tion to regional, national, or international markets. 27 Further diversity 
of site selection was made possible by the number of firms relying on cor- 
porate owned trucks for distribution of product output. While the raw 
material requirements of most firms were not available locally, the multiple 
inputs and geographic distribution of those inputs did not restrict plant 
location to a specific site. Of the 389 employees required by the locating 
firms, nearly all wage earners were local applicants while most management 
personnel originated from out of state. 28 

V 

Narrowing; the Selection of Sites 

When asked to list all major geographic regions considered for plant 
location, all eight questionnaire respondents stated that only the Upocr 
Midwest had been considered (Table 3). This singular choice of major geo- 
graphic region may indicate the Upper Midwest still lacks some attributes 
to compete nationally for industry, and that industrial growth remains 
dependent on unique local factors (I.e., regional market penetration, poli- 
tical expediency, local labor related factors, etc.). General areas consi- 
dered for site selection ranged from North Dakota only by one firm, to four 
Upper Midwest states evaluated by another. In narrowing the location deci- 
sion to a specific town or city, one firm considered only Jamestown, while 
the maximum number of sites that any firm considered was 12. Of the six 
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25 

One firm evaluated location factors of a North Dakota city other 
than Jamestown and one firm did not respond. 



26i 



rirm managers interviewed indicated no definite preference for the 
Jamestown site. 

27interviews with firm managers, January, 1973 

complete review of the human resource follows on pages 22 
through 32. 
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TABLE 3. K^NUFACTURING SITE SELECTION BY MAJOR GEOGRAPHIC REGIONS, GENERAL 
AREAS, SPECIFIC SITES, AND TOTAL NUIQER OF SITES CONSIDERED, 1973 



Four Firms Major Geographic Total No. 

Locating In Regions General Areas of Sites Specific N. Dak. 

Jamestown Considered Considered Considered Sites Considered 



A 


Upper Midwest 


North Dakota, 


7 


Jamestown, 


Fargo 






South Dakota 




Bismarck, 


Mandan 


B 


Upper Midwest 


North Dakota 


1 


Jamestnwn 




C 


Upner Midwest 


North Dakota 


3 


Jamestown, 


Mlnot, 










Bismarck 




D 


Uppar Midwest 


North Dakota, 


12 


Jamestown 





Ifontana, 

Nebraska, 

Colorado 



Four Firms 
Not Locating 
in Jamestown 



E Upper Midwest 

F Upper Midwest 

6 Upper Midwest 

H Upper Midwest 



North Dakota, 10 
South Dakota, 
Minnesota 

North Dakota, 6 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 4 

North Dakota, 8 
Minnesota 



Jamestown, Fargo, 
Valley City, 
Cooper stown. 
Grand Forks 
Jamestown, Fargo, 
Minot, Grand Forks 
Jamestown, Fargo, 
Minot, Oakes 
Jamestown, New 
Rockford, Carring- 
ton, Wahpeton 



firms that relocated or remained located in North Dakota,^ five chose sites 
in cities of over 15,000 population; and the sixth firm evaluated location 
factors in only those cities of at least that population. Reasons most 
frequently mentioned for preference of larger North Dakota cities were the 
larger labor pool available and the opinion that social disruption in the 
community caused bv tem.^orary employee layoffs is inversely related to 
total population. 31 



29. 



'Three firms originated in North Dakota and three originated outside 
the Midwest. 

sixth firm remains in a North Dakota city of under 15,000 popu- 
lation, but is considering relocating. 

3^ Interviews with firm managers, January, 1973. 
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Evaluation of Jamestown Location Factors 

The balance of the questionnaire listed 37 location factors and asked 
respondents to Indicate the degree of Influence each factor had In the 
selection or rejection of the Jamestown site. The location factor could be 
evaluated as a "strong positive Influence," "slight positive Influence," 
not considered," or a "negative Influence. "32 Numerical values of two, 
one, zero, and negative one, respectively, were used to weight each factor 
evaluation by points. The weighted Index of each firm's evaluation of 
location factors was then totaled to measure Its relative importance. In 
addition, closely related location factors were grouped together33 and an 
average weighted Index was determined (Table A). The maximum Index any 
factor could have would be 16 if all firms stated it was a strong positive 
influence to site selection. A minimum score of negative eight would result 
if all firms stated the location factor had been a negative influence. 

The reaction to Jamestown location factors by the saiq>lfe firus was 
contradictory to previous studies that had discounted the effectiveness of 
subsidies, incentives, and local attitudes In attracting industry. 34 in 
general, studies throughout the United States revealed that incentives and 
subsidies were either ineffective in Influencing the plant site selection 
or were ranked well below location factors related to the labor resource, 
product markets, raw material source, and transportation. It should be 
emphasized that all firms included in the Jamestown survey had already 
narrowed their site selection to the Upper Midwest; however, the dominant 
consideration given local subsidies and attitudes toward industry Indicate 
these factors are highly significant In final selection of the Intraregional 
u^' ^« positive evaluation given "local reaction to industry" reflects 
the near universal community support of Industrial promotion. 35 Service 
clubs and organizations have been instrumental in generating support and in 
Informing the local population of the necessity of Industrial development. 
The principal Impetus, however, has come through the organized efforts of 
the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce and the Jamestown Industrial Development 
Corporation (JIDC).36 Functions of the Chamber Include seeking out firms 
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32The number of firms that evaluated each location factor under a 
given designation is shown in Appendix Table 1, p. 38. 

33cio8ely related location factors were scrambled within the question- 
naire in an effort to eliminate biased answers caused by the preceding question, 

^The complete thesis reviews a number of studies (pp. 50-64) in which 
the effectiveness of these location factors is measured. 

35interviews with clergy of six religious denominations, officials of 
the Jamestown Chamber of Commerce, and officials of Jamestown Industrial 
Development Corporation. 

36The JIDC, incorporated in 1957, was capitalized at $100,000 through 
stock sales within the Jamestown business community, rhe 1972 financial 
statement shows assets and liabilities of $1,207,969. Liabilities Include 
loans from the Bank of North Dakota (IIIDA bonds). Small b.jslness Association, 
Jamestown National Bank, and Fargo National Bank. Assets '.ndude ownership 
or notes receivable on plant sites and buildings. 
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tAilB 4. WIICSTED IMWat* OF LOCATION FACTORS BY POUF FIRMS LOCATDIG, AKD FOUR 

nna vm gomsioered UKktim, in jamestowm, morth oucoia (1973). 



1. 



2. 



3. 



LoeatloB Factor 



LOCAL RIACrXOII TO ZNDOmT: AVBRACI 
Cooperation of JaMstowa Boalaasnwi 
laduatrlal Frowtloa (ZnforMtloa) 
enm ity AttitudM Toward Xaduatcy 



8UB8XDIIS: AVOACE 

Plaat Raat or Coutruetlon Cost 

Bulldii« 8le« 

Sobsidiaa aad lacaativas 

Valvar of Taiat 

Grants or Coaeassleas 

CAFIIAL: AVmACS 

Capital Costs (Plant and ZqnlpMnt) 
Oparatiat Capital (Cost aad Avsll- 
abllltr) 

LABOR: AVBRACI 
labor Coats 

Vllliagnaaa of Uberars 
Labor Italona 
labor lalatlotts 
Traiaabla Ubor Supply 
Labor 



3. PROOCCT MARKETS 

6. STATE aSD LOCAL TAXES 

7. TRAMSIORXATZOII: AVERAGE 
Transportation Costs to Markat 
TraaaportatloB Facilltlas 
Transportation Costs of lav Matarial 

8. LXVIK OOmnTZONS: AVBRACI 
Living Conditions of Kay Varsonnsl 
Horkar's Bappiaaas aad Wall-Baiat 
RacraatloMl Facilltlas 

Madical aad Edncatlonal Faeilltias 

LlTlnt Costs 

CliMta 

9. FREFEinCB FOR HOKE STATE 

10. UTXLnZBS: AVERAGE 
Vator Supply 

Foal (Costa aad Avillability) 
Elactridty 

11. RAVNAIIRXAL 

12. XMD08TRZAL COMCEirritATXOI: AVERAGE 
Vocational Trainlai Facilltlas 
Abundance of Skilled Labor 
Availability of Contractors 
Available it7 of Sabcoatractors 
lypredBcts of Othar Industries 



lAcatlag 



Weiahted Index 



Non 



6.33 
7 
6 
6 

6.80 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

4.00 
5 



5.83 

6 

7 

5 
A 
7 

5.00 

3.00 

2.67 
5 
2 
1 

1.33 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2.00 

1.00 
2 
3 
-2 

1.00 

• .40 

1 

2 
•2 
-2 
•1 



ocatlng 

sat. 



00 



40 



00 



50 



00 
00 
67 

83 



00 
00 

00 
60 



All 
Firms 



13.33 
14 
13 
13 

13.20 

15 

13 

13 

13 

12 

12.00 
13 

11 

9.33 
11 
10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8.00 

7.00 

5.33 
7 
5 
4 

4.17 

8 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4.00 

3.00 
6 
4 
-1 

2.00 
.20 

2 
1 
1 
•1 

-2 



Hespoadents evaluated each Jaaastown location factor as "Strong Positive Influence " 

Slight Fositlva Influence." 'Hot Considered," or "Negative Influence." NisMrical 
values of twOi eoe, lero, and negative one, respectively, were used to 
valght aaek factor by points. 
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that are considering relocating and advertising the merits of plant location 
in Jamestown. The JIDC outlines and makes available financial incentives to 
firms with definite interest in the Jamestown site. 

Financial incentives are designed specifically for each firm to defray 
costs of relocating or for local expansion. Concessions received by locating 
firms have included outright grants for plant equipment or relocating costs, 
interest-free loaas with no repayment of principal for 10 years, buildings 
made available under long-term lease contracts plus purchase options, and 
lease or purchase contracts on plant sites below market value. In addition, 
manufacturing firms are Initially granted a five-year waiver of real estate 
and state income taxes. ^' Impact of these concessions is shown by a 90 per- 
cent positive evaluation's given the individual location factors that make 
up subsidies." The average weighted index of all subsidies ranks only 
slightly below the top ranked location factor. Further, the third ranked 
location factor, "capital," may partially reflect the favorable terms 
granted in purchase of plant and equipment. 

Findings of the Jamestown survey were consistent with national studies 
that revealed the ijaportance of the labor resource in industrial site selec- 
tion. Labor related factors achieved an average weighted index fourth highest 
of the 12 major location factors. Labor costs were of particular interest 
with all eight firms expressing positive reaction to this factor. Willingness 
of laborers and the supply of trainable labor received favorable evaluation 
with seven positive and one negative reaction in each case. While three of 
the eight firms did not consider labor unions in their evaluation of the 
Jamestown site, three of the four locating firms considered it a strong 
positive influence. Labor laws'^ were also judged a strong positive 
influence by three of the four locating firms. 

The declining importance of local markets is verified to some degree 
by the mixed reaction to "product markets." Three of the eight firms did 
not consider this factor in their location decision, two considered it a 
slight positive influence, while three firms considered it a strong positive 
influence. No firms indicated product markets were a negative influence in 
spite of the smej.! proportion of product output that is marketed locally by 
Jamestown firms.*" 

The evaluation of state and local taxes suggests this factor is 
becoming more significant in location decisions than had been indicated in 
empirical studies reviewed. *1 While most national surveys had ranked state 
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37 

North Dakota Century Chapter 57, Sections 57.1 and 57.01, 

Allen Smith Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 1960. 

38pina8 evaluating the location factors as a strong positive Influence 
or a slight positive influence. 

'^North Dakota has a right-to-work law in effect. 

^^Percentage of product output marketed within the Jamestown Planning 
Region by the four Jamestown firms ranges from seero to 2 percent. 

41a 

A review of these studies is found in the complete thesis on pases 
47 through 49. 
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and local taxes of lesser Importance In Industrial tlte selection, an 
Increasing consideration for this location factor was noted In recent 
surveys taken when state and local taxes had assumed a greater propor- 
tion of the corporate tax liability. 

The Jamestown survey showed only one firm which stated taxes were not 
considered In choosing a site, while four firms considered It a strong posi- 
tive Influence and two stated It was a negative influence to the Jamestown 
site. The highly variable response to transportation and living conditions 
gave no clear Indication of their Importance to Industrial growth. However, 
the s&all number of firms stating they were a negative Influence suggests 
the cotmnunlty does not have serious deficiencies In these areas. 

Four of the firms evaluating "preference for home state" were of North 
Dakota origin; however, only two Indicated the factor was a positive Influence 
to site selection, while all other firms stated It was not considered. The 
low weighted Index given utilities was caused In large part by the negative 
reaction to electrical service. ^2 Tijig factor (electricity) was Judged a 
negative Influence by three firms, was not considered by four firms, and 
was Judged a strong positive Influence by one nonlocatlng firm. The contra- 
dictory evaluations given raw material cost and supply were not unexpected 
In an area having only agricultural products as lt<t basic output. Factors 
of Industrial concentration^^ (agglomeration advantages) ranked last of the 
12 major location factors. While It was assumed these economies of concen- 
tration would not be expected In an area of emerging industrialization, the 
negative reaction to some factors may Indicate other determinants of site 
selection must coiiq)en8ate. 



SOCIAL AHD ECONOMIC IMPACT 
OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 

The measurable Isqiact of Industrialization Is dependent on the Initial 
social and economic structure of a given area. Recent studies of Indus- 
trialisation throughout the United States outline the variation In liq>act 
that Is experienced In different areas. This variable effect may be caused 
by (1) the degree of unemployed or underemployed resources within a given 
area, (2) the number and type of basic Industries sustaining the local 
economy, and (3) the orientation of subsequent Industries added to the local 
econonQT [I.e., "high labor requirements of some firms as opposed to capital 
Intensive orlentacxon of otLsrs."]^^ In measuring the total Impact of 



42intervlew8 with firm managers Indicated service and supply of elec- 
tricity were satisfactory, while rates were higher than at other sites. 

43Economle8 of Industrial concentration Include: availability of 
vocational training facilities, an abundance of skilled labor, availability 
of contractors or subcontractors, and the proximity to by-products of other 
Industries. 

^^"Indus tries Hidden Dividends," Nation's Business , Vol. 74, The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D.C., October, 1970, 
pp. 74-76. 
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Industrialization on a given community, the effects on the private, as well 
as the public, sector must be considered. The private sector is made up of 
the labor force, local merchants, and property owners. The public sector 
consists of all local governing bodies, including those responsible for 
providing public services. 



Industrial Impac t at Jamestown 

The Impact of introducing a new sector (manufacturing) into a "local" 
economy was measured within the Jamestown Planning Region. Boundaries of 
the multicounty planning regions within the state are designed to encompass 
the maximum interaction among sectors in the region and to minimize leakages 
of social or economic benefits accruing to local resources. Each of the 
planning regions Is dominated by an urban center which supplies goods and 
services to its primary trade area, ^5 as well as specialty goods and ser- 
vices to the rural trade centers. Other intraregional linkages come 
about through wholesale activities provided in the urban center and through 
marketing facilities provided for distribution of basic output of the region. 



Business and Service Sector Impact 

In addition to meecing the above demands of a regional center, inter- 
views conducted at Jamestown indicate the added requirements of the manufac- 
turing sector have been met within the existing economic and social facilities. 
Of the relatively few business firms that have recently been added to the 
Jamestown business district, none were totally in response to the added 
demands of the manufacturing sector. It was felt that excess capacity 
existing in most firms prior to industrialization had been adequate to 
absorb the increased volume of trade. A similar evaluation of the added 
demand on public services was expressed. In interviews with persons respon- 
sible for medical services, educational facilities, fire protection, and 
utilities, all stated these services could support the manufacturing sector 
with existing staff, equipment, and buildings. It was felt that additional 



^^The primary trade area of a town or city is that area in which over 
50 percent of local demand for goods and services is supplied by the given 
trade center. 

^^Ov7ens, Wayne W. ; Elmer C. Vangsness; Jon L. Peterson; and Orland C. 
Grove, Trade Area Survey , Devils Lake , North Dakota Region , Extension Bulletin 
No. 6, Cooperative Extension Service, North Dakota Stale University, Fargo, 
North Dakota, October, 1969. 

^''interviews vithln the Jameatovm business community and v;lth John V. 
Welsh, Executive Director of Jamestown Chamber of Commerce, March, 1973. 

^^Interviews with Emil Wieland, Executive Vice President of the 
Jamestown Hospital; Mel Rachel, Fire Chief; Fat Hickey, City Engineer; and 
Les Robinson, District Manager for Ottertail Power Company, March 23, 1973. 
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tten «nd equlpnent were needed for Adequate police protection; however, it 
was pointec out that these requirements were only partially attributable 
to industrialization. *9 



Iiq)act on the Level of Eiiq>loyment 

What appears to be a more than adequate regional labor supply relative 
to the number of Job openings in manufacturing may have further reduced the 
employment »iltiplier impact. 50 a 1963 study of the labor force potential 
la Jamestown and the surrounding area indicated there were 30.7 percent more 
persons (1,543 workers) available for work in Jamestown industry than the 
number reported In the 1960 Census of Population . 51 This discrepancy was 
explained a9 the number of Jamestown residents and commuters within 30 miles 
who would accept work if improved employment opportunities were available. 
A comparable underestimation of the available labor pool at present may be 
implied by the following considerations: (1) the total employment at James- 
town and total Jamestown population were nearly the same in 1970 as in 1960,^2 
(2) unemployment rates were within one percentage point of being equal for 
the two periods, 53 and (3) the new manufacturing firms report an average of 
over two applicants per Job opening. 54 xhe local origin of these applicants 
is documented on pages 26 through 28. 



^'interview with Bob Lee, Assistant Police Chief, March 23, 1973. 

5°An employment multiplier effect (liitiated by new Industry) comes 
about in the following way. The added demand for local goods and services 
required by the ne*? firms, plus the demand created by new employees of 
these firms, increases the need for employees In other sectors to supply 
these goods and services. Uss than one, or as many as three, additional 
Job openings per new industry employee may occur depending on the initial 
status of the local economy, the type of new industry, and the degree of 
interaction with other local sectors. Some reduction 1p the employment 
multiplier would result from excess capacity in the goods and service 
sectors. 

William R. , The Labor Force Potential of Non-Metropolitan 
£rb^ Areas; With an Application to Jamestow n. North Dakota . Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, University ofljorth Dakota, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, AprU, 1963. 

52Total employment at Jamestown increased only 12 percent (5,020 
persons employed in I960 and 5,644 persons in 1970) during the decade. 
However, the 1970 census was taken before most manufacturing Jobs were 
available and these new positions, plus induced hiring in related sectors, 
were not reflected in the 1970 census. Jamestown population in 1960 was 
15,163 and the 1970 population was 15,402. 

^%orth Dakota State Employment Office, Jamestown, North Dakota. 

5^Intervlewa with managers of four Jamestown manufacturing firms. 
April 2, 1973. 
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It thould bt eaphMltod th«t lack of Induced hiring (employnent 
■ultiplier lapact) does not necessarily influence the regional economic 
i«pect (size of econoalc oultipliers) that is generated through nev industry. 
This aey be particularly true in regions where agriculture is the doainant 
Industry. If a large nuaber of small or inefficient farms exist in the 
region, a consolidation of these units may result in ex-farmers gaining a 
higher return for their labor through employment in Industry. The reduced 
nuaber of persons left cm farms may then have greater returns to their labor 
by achieving economies of sise in their opera t ion. In addition, if new 
industry eaploys local persons who are underemployed^^ (those whose Jobs con- 
tribute little to gross area product), there will be little reduction in the 
economic iupact of industrialisation. 



Impact on the Regional Econoay 

The total economic lapact of Industrialisation within Che region was 
measured as the direct local expenditures made by the new manufacturing firms, 
plus the additional gross business volume generated throu^ the multiplier 
process. This priaary and secondary Impact (multiplier effect) comes about 
through the following transactions. Inputs purchased from local merchants 
add to their gross business volume by a like amount. These merchants then 
spend part of their increased gross Income locally, which generates a second 
round of increesed business volume. The spending and respending transactions 
continue until leakages (expenditures made outside the local economy) prevent 
further contributions to the local economy.^' 

The magnitude of the secondary impact was estlmeted through an inout- 
output model specifically designed for planning regions of North Dakota. 
Output of this research shows the interdependence that exists among the 
various sectors^^ of the regional economy. The coefficients of inter- 
dependence (multipliers) that were derived represent the degree of total 
Impact that will occur between sectors as a result of an additional dollar 
of local purchases by new industry. 



^^The trend has been that consolidation of farms is accompanied by 

adoption of technology (mechanisation) with little Increase required in 

the labor input. 

'Underemployed persons are defined as those earning at least $700 
less than the average annual local income. 

'^Bertsgeard, Thor A., "The Garrison Diversion Unit— Its Impact," 
addrees delivered at the Upper tUssouri Water Users Association, Hlnot, 
North Dakota, December 6, 1972. 

^^Senechal, Donald M. , Analysis of Validity of North Dakota Inpu t- 
Output Hodels . Unpublished M.S. Thesis, North Dakota State University, 
Fargo, North Dakota, 1971. 

59a sector is a group of firms engaged in producing similar goods or 
services. 
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The multipliers are based on regression analysis, which was used to 
project the responding of the Initial Increase In gross business volume. 
These nultlpllers were based on those regression coefflcle7.t9 that were 
significantly different from zero at the 5 percent level of significance. 
As such, they tend to be conservative estlaates of the linkages aaong 
sectors and the level of gross business voluiae generated In other sectors. 
For exaaple, the column vector of nultlpllers for Sector 5 (vector of nultl- 
pllers shown for "transportation" In Table 6) imply no indirect requirements 
for that sector. The absence of regression coefficients siirnHMcantly dif- 
ferent from sero for the transportation sector was attrlbut ad to thfa extreffialy 
small sample size (number of firms in the sectcr) and the coneequent -.i^gTeca 
of freedom in the regression analysis for that sector. The fact thiit tbera 
are no indirect requirements of column Sector 13 (government) is based on 
the assumption that eiq>enditures of that sector are largely exoget:r'i^«>. The 
rationale for use of coefficients based on regA.es8lon analysis was cb:. excess 
capacity noted in most sectors of the Jamestown ecromy.^O In addition, the 
increased Income to some households should be reflected in Induced spending 
to different sectors than those of previous expenditure patterns. 

The direct economic impact of the expanded manufacturing sector on 
the Janestown Planning Region la measured by the total expenditures made 
by the four firms within the region. This Information was gathered through 
questionnaires submitted to each of the firms. The questionnaires were 
designed to obtain the allocation of local expenditures made to each of the 
sectors in the 13-sector model. The aggregate expenditures of the four firms 
made to each of the local sectors are shown in Table 5. 

The direct expenditures of basic industries made to each of the local 
sectors represents a change in Income or gross business volume to the respec- 
tive sector. A measure of the total increase in gross business voIuim 
(direct expenditures plus the respendlng cycles generated) within the local 
economy is found by multiplying the fector of direct expenditures (Table 5) 
by the matrix of Interdependence coefficients. These Interdependence coeffi- 
cients (multipliers) are shown in Table 6. 

The multipliers in Table 6 are Interpreted in the following way. The 
numbers making up a column sector (multipliers) represent the change In gross 
business volume to each of the row sectors that is generated per dollar of 
expenditure to the column sector. Por example, an additional dollar expen- 
diture to Sector 8 (retail trade) gener'v,;as $.07 to Sector 2 through the 



traditional input-output analysis assumes an added demand for goods 
and services will cause firms to Increase all inputs in the same proportion. 
The input-output model using regression analysis takes into consideration 
some excess capacity in the local economy of regions within the stats. This 
Implies that not all Inputs will need to be Increased to aeet the new demand 
for goods and services (less increase in fixed expense or plant expansion), 
respendlng of the marginal gross business volume will be less, and the 
multipliers will be more conservative. 

^^tated differently, the coefficients in the column sector represent 
the expenditures to each of the row sectors that are required per dollar of 
sales to final demand by the column sector. 
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TABLE 5. ALLOCATION OP EXPENDITURES MADE BY POUR MANUFACTURING PIRIIS TO 
SECTORS WITHIN THE JAMESTOWN PLANNING REGION, 1972 



Economic Sector Expenditures 

1. Agriculture: Livestock Production $ 0 

2. Agriculture: Crop Production 0 

3. Mining 0 

A. Contract Construction* 32,058 

5. Transportation 41,089 

6. Communications and Utilities 105,109 

7. Agricultural Processing and Wholesaling 0 

8. Retail Trade 101,570 

9. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 59,454 

10. Business and Personal Services 11,647 

11. Professional and Social Services 14,003 

12. Households 1,645,959 

13. Government 14,366 

■^OTAL $2,025,225 



^Includes only maintenance and repairs. 



multiplier process, $.08 to Sector 4, $.02 to Sector 6, $1.13 to Sector 8 
(the original one dollar expenditure plus $.13 generated through the multi- 
plier effect), $.03 to Sector 9, etc. The summation of multipliers In 
column Sector 8 (gross receipts multiplier equal to $1.61) Indicates a 
direct expenditure of one dollar generates an additional $.61 of gross 
business volume within the local economy through the multiplier effect. 
Similar Interpretations apply for expenditures made within other coluim 
sectors. 

Hanufacturlnc flrmr made expenditures to nine column sectors of the 
13-8ector model. Payments made to a specific column sector were multiplied 
by the corresponding Interdependence coefficients to yield an estimate of 
the total change In gross business volume. The estimated Increase In gross 
business volume within the Jamestown Planning Region Is shown In Table 7. 

The elements in the row sectors of Table 7 show the direct and indirect 
Income received by the row sector as a result of expenditures made to the 
column sector. For example. Sector 8 (retail tradt) has an indirect increaoc 
in gross business volume of $2,879 as a result of the $32,058 payment to 
Sector 4, increased income of $24,280 generated through payments to Sector 6, 
a $115,190 Increase through payments to Sector 8 ($101,570 In drect pur- 
chases plus $13,620 generated through the multiplier process), increased 
Income of $26,118 generated through expenditures to Sector 9, etc. The total 
Increase in gross business volume for Sector 8 that comes about through 



Each dollar of sales to final demand by Sector 8 Increases local 
gross business volume $1.61. 
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manufacturers' expenditures within the local economy is $991,733. Sector 
1 has total Increased business volume of only $21, Sector 2 has increased 
income of $57,351, Sector 3 has added gross business volume of $4,971, etc. 

Total increased business volume to all sectors within the Jamestown 
Planning Region, as a result of manufacturers' expenditures and local 
respending of that income, is estimated to be $4,640,697. A direct annual 
expenditure of $2,025,225 made by the four manufacturing firms to local 
sectors generates an additional indirect effect of $2,615,472 to yield a 
total increase in gross business volume of $4,640,697 through the multiplier 
process. VJhen related to the 389 employees required by the manufacturing 
firms, an increase in gross business volume of $11,930 per new job is 
experienced in the Jamestown Planning Region. 



THE HUKAH RESOURCE 

Introduction of the local human resource to the "factory system" may 
be difficult to initiate, or, in some cases, still more difficult to sustain. 
Research seeking the underlying causes of labor resistance to manufacturing 
work has been done primarily with workers In heavy industry or with workers 
in firms using highly specialized assembly line procedures. The conclusions 
of several of these studies are presented and then contrasted to the atti- 
tudes and attributes of Jamestown manufacturing employees. 



Adjustments to Industrial Employment 

The attributes industry must necessarily demand from the labor 
resource are often lacking in newly emerging Industrial areas or come 
about only after a painful transition period. Newcomers to industry, 
particularly from rural areas, may resist a full commitment to the indus- 
trial wgy of life and problems of excessive absenteeism and labor turnover 
result. The degree and duration of these and other problems frequently 
depend on the extent of conditioning to industrial work that the newcomer 
has experienced through former occupations. 

ior those with a farm background, their former occupation may have 
demanded long hours of hard work with little return for their efforts. 
However, these were his own hours; whereas, the time-discipline and routine 
of factory life often do not permit even the illusion of Independence. 
The rewards of the agrarian life were often visibly proportional to the 
dedication to task and were more Immediate. Periods of adversity asso- 
ciated with the person's farm life seemed more like "acts of God," while 



Stated differently, the current level of manufacturers' export sales 
requires $991,733 in direct and indirect purchases from the local retail 
sector. 

64 

Willensky, H. L., and C. N. Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social 
Welfare . Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1958, p. 57. 



risks Incurred in the new industrial existence, seem more the result of 
"unreasonable" demands of men or machines. 

For some newcomers, the necessity for coordination and contr*>l of 
the specialized activities in the factory system results in the obsoles- 
cence of his socially recognized skills and a regimentation to time rather 
than task. This transition to industrial employment may involve "problem 
areas" related to the workman's loss of liberty, status, or security."^ 



Industrial Employment and Loss of Liberty 

Loss of liberty essentially involves the range of conditions that 
have traditionally been subject to the worker's control. Industrialization 
may require a job design more compatible with worker specialization and less 
personal decision making. While the fractionalization of job design 
required by specialization may meet the goals of minimizing Immediate costs 
and maximizing immediate productivity, critics point out that minimum 
immediate costs are not the same as minimum economic costs. The latter 
includes social costs resulting from depersonalizction of the job and 
worker anonymity, which are reflected in worker dissatisfaction. ^7 



Industrial Employment and Loss of Status 

Loss of occupational status is cited as a problem closely related 
to reduction of the worker's liberty. The obsolescence of skills, or the 
Inability to transfer them to the mechanized demands of industrial organi- 
zation, often leads to a drastic decline in job satisfaction and self- 
esteem. For those with a farm background, the nontransfer of skills 
becomes an additional inhibiting factor' to acceptance of Industrial dis- 
cipline. Persons with a craft background may find their skills lost to 
the speed and standardization required of factory output. Those formerly 
employed in the service sector often find the repetitious demands of 
mechanization a bland comparison to the human interaction experienced in 
their former work. The acquisition of new skills and status may be a 
near impossibility for workers subjected to extreme job specialization. 
Under this type of job design, processes formerly handled by one person 
are torn apart and the separate components or tasks are then mechanized 
and assigned to semiskilled workers. As a result, workers may suffer a 
loss of workmanship" or "pride of craft" and lose socially identifiable 
or recognized skills. °8 



^^Ibld., pp. 57-58. 

^^Moore, Wilbert E., Industrial Relatio ns and the Social Order , The 
Macmlllan Co. , New York, 1951, pp. 241-242. 

^''Siegel, Uwrence, Industrial Psychology . Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois, 1969, p. 359, 

^^llensky and Lebeaux, o£. cit . , pp. 60-61. 
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Industrialization and Loss of Job Security 

Industry spokestten, in answer to problems outlined beforehand, point 
to technological change that may ultimately extend to virtual elimination 
of unskilled repetitive work.^9 xhc substitution of computer technology 
and automation for such work suggests that Jobs which demand worker sub- 
servience to the machine may be a model of the past, not the future.^® 

VJhllc the development and adoption of such innovations may resolve 
industry's employee problems of the future, these things may be major con- 
tributors to one other "problem area" of the present — that of job security. 
Potential and present workers in industry find that the most important 
question they may face with respect to increasing mechanization is how it 
will affect their means of livelihood. The individual finds little 
security in the fact that technological change also creates demands for 
new skills, even within any given industrial plant. These new skills 
are unlikely to be sufficiently similar to those of the displaced person 
and recruitment of labor for tha new position frequently takes place out- 
side the plant. In addition, various studies indicate that skilled workmen 
who are displaced by some technological or similar modification tend to 
remain unemployed longet than those less skilled. This suggests that the 
person who has achieved a certain skill or status will seek re-employment 
in his own kind of work, or at least at his customary level, and only with 
reluctance will he seek retraining or employment at a lower level. 71 



Industrialization and the Young Worker 

The introduction of the young worker into "factory life" has 
presented unique labor problems or intensified old ones. Siegel writes 
that "the origins of attitudes toward work are learned early in the course 
of socialization and internalized as determinants of adult behavior. "72 
Today, such onditioning is being challenged by a new generation in which 
much of the fear of being unemployed has disappeared, along with the notion 
that hard work is virtue in itself. 73 Gone is the concept Henry Ford 
expressed in 1922 that all that the industrial worker wants is a job in 
which he does not have to think. As education has increased, job expec- 
tations have grown infinitely greater. A recent national survey indicates 
that what working Americans now want most from their jobs is that they be 
in some way interesting. 7A 



^^Moore, o£. clt., p. 2AA. 

70wilen8ky and Lebeaux, 02.. clt., pp. 97-99. 

71jioore, o£. clt., pp. 24A-245. 

72siegel, o£. clt., p. 360. 

73"Bored on the Assembly Line," Life . Time, Inc., Chicago, September 1, 
1972, pp. 30-36. 

^^Ibid.. p. 38. 
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Industry* 8 Outlook on the Human Resource 

Industry users of the human resource have responded to criticisms 
with an increased awareness that labor utilization solely for the short- 
sighted Interests of market competition or Increased dividends Is Ineffec- 
tive. The Idea that technological change Is self-generating, self- 
directing, and Inevitable Is Increasingly being tempered by considerations 
for the Individual worker. 75 Labor resource Innovations, such as "job 
enrichment" (more Individual responsibility, authority, feedback of results, 
and encouragement), sensitivity courses to promote worker-supervisor under- 
standing. Incentive plans that merge human and productive goals, plus other 
labor-management modifications, verify the new status Industry places on 
the human resource conqponent . 76 



The Jamestown Survey of Ilanufacturlng Employees 

The degree to which the above problems may exist or have been 
resolved at a local level, plus the adjustments required of the labor 
resource, were measured by a survey of manufacturing employees In the 
Jamestown Planning Region. All employees (389 persons)'? of the manu 
facturlng firms Included In the study were chosen as the population. 



The Questionnaire 

^ Questionnaires were distributed with the payroll checks of the four 
flrno employees during the last week of September, 1972. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope was provided so respondents would not have to return the 
confidential questionnaire to the firm they were evaluating. During October, 
posters were displayed within the plants requesting that employees return 
the questionnaires. A letter appealing to nonrespondents for returns was 
distributed with payroll checks In late October. On the cutoff date for 
tabulation (December 9, 1972), 98 of 389 total employees had returned 
usable questionnaires for a response rate of 25.2 percent. 78 



Tabulation and Method of Analysis 

Questionnaire response was tabulated and transferred to computer 
cards for analysis using the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 



'^Itoore, 0£. clt . , p. 249. 
76Life, o£. clt., p. 38. 

77Number of employees of the four flims Included In the study were 
60, 65, 72, and 192. 

78aii returned questionnaires were usable with only .15 percent of 
the questions left unanswered. 
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program. 79 Output of this program Included statistical tests of the 
relationship between relevant combinations of discrete and continuous 
variables In the questionnaire. Survey results designated statistically 
significant are the results of "F"-ratlos (simple analysis of variance) 
and chl-square statistics (Pearson's chi-square test) that were signifi- 
cant at the 5 percent level with the appropriate degrees of freedom. 



Survey Results 

Response to the Initial portion of the questionnaire outlined the 
personal characterlstlcp of manufacturing employees. 80 Noteworthy among 
these characteristics were the age distribution and the education level 
of employees (Table 8). 81 Nearly 44 percent of the respondents were In 
the 19 to 24 age distribution, 63.3 percent were less than 30 years old, 
while only 19.4 percent of the employees were over 40 years old. These 
figures Indicate a significant reduction In outmlgratlon of young mobile 
workers through the employment opportunities provided by the new manufac- 
turing firms. 



TABLE 8. PROFILE OF JAMESTOWN MAIJUFACTURKG EMPLOYEES BY AGE DISTRIBUTION 
AND EDUCATION LEVEL, 1972 



Age: 

19-24 
43.9% 




25-29 
19.4% 


30-39 
17.3% 




40-49 
12.2% 


50-59 
7.2% 


Education: 














Grd. 
1-8 


Grd. 
9-11 


H.S. 
Grad. 


Tech. S. 
Grad. 


1-3 Yrs. 
Clg. 


Clg. 
Grad. 


Post Grad. 
Study 


17.3% 


5.1% 


31.6% 


6.1% 


25.5% 


11.2% 


3.1%a 



'Distribution percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding. 



79 

Nle, Norman H.; D. H. Bent; and C. H. Hull, Statistical Package for 
the Social Sciences . McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1970, pp. 4, 97, 98, 
103-105, 115-126, 134-140, 275, 276. 

'a complete summary of employee characteristics is shown in Appendix 



80 



Table 2. 



^^The text and tabular summation of results are presented only as 
percentages. However, since the sample sise consisted of 98 respondents, 
percentages and number of persons responding are highly comparable. For 
example, a percentage response of 19.4 percent represents 19 people, 43.9 
percent represents 43 respondents, 77.6 percent represents 76 persons, etc. 
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A cross tabulation of age by level of education revealed statistically 
significant results comparable to state and national findings. Of those 
persons In the 19 to 29 year old distribution, 89 percent had completed high 
school and 52 pcircent had one or more years of education beyond high school. 
Seventy percent of the 30 to 39 year olds completed high school and 47 per- 
ceut had a year or more of formal education beyond high school. Seventy- 
five percent of 40 to 49 year olds had completed high school, but only 33 
percent had attended college or technical school. None of the 50 to 59 year 
olds stated they had a high school education. The work force was made up of 
77.6 percent male employees and 22.4 percent female workers. Seventy-five 
percent of t* ? employees were married, with the number of children averaging 
slightly less than one child per family. 

Place of residence and commuting patterns Indicated by manufacturing 
employees deviated from anticipated results. It had been thought a substan- 
tial number of workers would be represented by persons living In nearby 
small towns and by persons operating or residing on farms within the region. 
The survey revealed that 93.9 percent of the employees were currently 
residing within Jamestown, while only 3.1 percent commuted from fanns82 
and 3.1 percent commuted from small towns. °^ An average commuting distance 
of 3.2 miles for all employees reflects more the location of plants around 
the periphery of Jamestown^^ rather than a daily Influx of workers to the 
city. 

The high proportion of workers who reside in Jamestown is partially 
explained by the number of persons moving to the city when employed In manu- 
facturing. Thirty-six persons in the sample (36.7 percent) indicated they 
had changed residence when accepting their current job. Of this number, 
only 16.6 percent had formerly resided within the Jamestown Planning Region 
(Table 9). The relatively high percentage of Jamestown iiaaigrants originating 
in urban areas outside North Dakota indicated the Influx of managerial per- 
sonnel required by the new manufacturing sector. ®5 

Former occupations listed by all respondents showed a highly diverse 
background in the labor resource. The percentage of employees who listed 
their former occupation as either farm operators or laborers (Table 10) 
points out the significance of local employment opportunities as an alter- 
native to outmlgration for persons no longer required in agriculture. The 
high proportion of persons listed in the service sector (27.6 percent) is 
an aggregation of workers formerly employed as mechanics, service station 
attendants, bookkeepers, teachers, secretaries, etc. Former occupations 



Two respondents stated they were principal operators of small farms, 
one person rented a farm residence, and two persons had rented out their 
farms and moved to Jamestown. 

A complete summary of residence and commuting patterns is shown in 
Appendix Table 3. 

84 

Plant sites are located one to three miles from downtown Jamestown. 

85 

Respondents were asked to designate current position held within 
the firm, as well as former residence. 
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TABLE 9. FORIIER RESIDENCE OP 36 PERSONS WHO MOVED TO ACCEPT WORK IN 
JAMESTOWN MANUPACTURING FIRMS, 1972 



Former Residence 


Number 


Percent 


Farm Near Jamestown 


3 


8.3 


Small Town Near Jamestown 


3 


8.3 


Rural North Dakota* 


13 


36.1 


Urban North Dakota^ 


6 


16.7 


Urban United States^ 


11 


30.6 



Farms and towns of less than 2,500 population outside the Jamestown 
Planning Region. 

^North Dakota cities with over 2,500 population other than Jamestown. 
^^Cltles outside North Dakota of over 2,500 population* 



TABLE 10. PERCENTAGE OF JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES BY FORMER 
OCCUPATION AND CURRENT POSITION HELD WITHIN THE FIRM, 1972 



Former Occupation Percent 

Farm Operator 10.2 
Farm Laborer 9.2 
Construction Work 8.2 

Transportation 10.2 

Service Sector 27.6 
Retail 4.1 

Manufacturing 4 . 1 

Management or Technician 11.2 
Military 8. 2 

Student 7.ia 

Current Position Held With Firm 



Laborer 2,1 

Semiskilled Ubor 74.5 

Skilled Labor 3.1 

Ilanagement 19.4* 



•Distribution percentages may not equal 100 due to rounding 
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In the transportation industry Included truck drivers and railroad workers. 
Cross tabulation of "former occupation" by "Impact of manufacturing employ- 
ment on standard of living"®^ was statistically significant and indicated 
upward Job mobility had been substantially greater for persons formerly 
employed in the transportation or service sectors. Despite the diverse 
occupational background of workers (only 4.1 percent were experienced in 
manufacturing work), 56.1 percent of the employees felt their former skills 
were useful in their current job. Transfer of skills, plus job training 
given 51 percent of the new workers, was reflected in 74.5 percent of the 
employees classed as semiskilled compared to 3.1 percent classed as common 
laborers. °' 



Determinants of job selection expressed in Table 11 show "opportunity 
for advancement," "best paying job available," and "only work available" 
dominated other considerations in choosing manufacturing work. "Opportunity 
for advancement,*' the job criterion most frequently mentioned by male 
employees (53.9 percent), typifies the desire for upward job mobility found 
in younger workers. The percentage of male employees who expressed career 
interests in farming (21.1 percent)^^ again suggests manufacturing employment 
offers an alternative to outmlgration for a significant number of area resi- 
dents. The criterion "believed no work was available outside the area" was 
included to determine if employees accepted their current job through lack 
of alternatives. Inclusion of "laid off at former plant" was a result of 
hypothesized return of former residents because of the severe reduction in 
the aerospace industry and generally high unemployment rates at the time.^^ 
Neither of the last two criteria proved significant to a large number of 
people. Those who were influenced by them mentioned other criteria as well. 

Of those who accepted work with Jamestown manufacturing firms* 61 
percent stated they had Improved their standard of living, 30 percent main- 
tained their standard of living, and 9 percent stated they experienced a 
decline In their standard of living (Table 12). A breakdown of "impact of 



^^Employees were asked if current work in manufacturing Improved, 
lowered, or had no effect on their standard of living. 

87 

^'The classification of job positions with titles unique to the 
manufacturing Industry was confirmed with personnel managers as to the 
skill and training required for that position. 

og 

A cross tabulation of age by job choice criteria showed "opportunity 
for advancement" mentioned by 68.4 percent of the 25 to 29 year olds, 50.0 
percent of the 40 to 49 year olds, while none of the 50 to 59 year olds were 
influenced by this criterion (chi-square test statistically significant at 
the .05 level). 

89 

'Respondents could express several criteria for choice of manufacturir;; 
work; however, response to "unable to make a living farming," "no farm work," 
and "no farm credit" were mutually exclusive and, therefore, allowed aggrega- 
tion of response to these criteria. 

QA 

'^The national unemployment rate was over 6 percent during the survey 
period. 
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TABLE 11. CRITERIA FOR CHOICE OF MAHUFACTURIMG WORK*— AM EVALUATION BY 
JAMESTO(<m MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES, 1972 





Influenced Choice of Job 


Did Mot 


Influence Choice of Job 


Variable 


Hale 


Female 


All 

All 


Male 


Female 


A 1 4 

All 


Beat Paying Job 


47. 4X 


68.2% 


52.0% 


52.6% 


31.8% 


48.0% 


Opportunity for 














Advancement 


53.9% 


31.8% 


49.0% 


46.1% 


68.2% 


51.0% 


Only Work Avail- 














able 


36. 8Z 


50.0% 


39.8% 


63.2% 


50.0% 


60.2% 


Job Training 




n w 
0 Z 


16. 3Z 


78.9% 


100.0% 


83.7% 


Unable to Make 














a Living on 














Farm 


9.2Z 


0 % 


7.1% 


90.8% 


100.0% 


92.9% 


Mo Farm Credit 


6.6Z 


0 % 


5.1% 


93.4% 


100.0% 


94.9% 


No Farm Work 


5.3X 


0 % 


4.1% 


94.7% 


100.0% 


95.9% 


Believed No Work 














Out aide the 














Region 


6.6% 


0 % 


5.1% 


93.4% 


100.0% 


94.9% 


Laid Off 


6.6% 


0 % 


5.1% 


93.4% 


100.0% 


94.9% 



*Eiq>loyeea could designate more than one criterion for choice of job. 



TABLE 12. AVERAGE AMIfJAL SALARY AND ITS IMPACT ON THE STANDARD OF LIVING 
OF JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES, 1972 



Average Annual Salary of Manufacturing Employees:* 



Male Employees 
$7,500 to $8,000 



Female Employees 
$4,000 to $4,500 



Average of All 
Enployees* Salarie s 
$6,500 to $7,000 " 



Impact of Manufacturing Job on Standard of Living: 



Improved 



Male Female All 
60.5% 63.6% 61.2% 



Lowered 



Male 

9.2% 



Female 
9.1% 



All 
9.2% 



Same 



Male Female All 
30. 3J: 27.3% 29.6% 



*A11 employees worked full-time year around. 



manufacturing employment on standard of living" by "current position held 
with firm" revealed that a proportionately greater number of persons in 
managerial positions had experienced a decline In their standard of living. 
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WHi It 91 percent of the respondents indicated that work in manufac- 
turing inp roved or sustained their standard of living, there were some 
indications that the new employment required greater time discipline by 
the individual. When asked to compare the amount of vacation and recreation 
time allowed by their current manufacturing job to their former occupation, 
A2 percent of the male employees stated they now had less free time (Table 
13). Forty-six percent of the male employees indicated they now felt more 
regimented in the hours they must work, in their freedom to take time off, 
or in choosing their pace for completion of work. 

TABLE 13. FREE TIME ALLOWED BY MANUFACTURING WORK COMPARED TO FORMER 
OCCUPATION—AN EVALUATION BY JAMESTOWl^ MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES, 1972 



Vacation and Recreation Time Manufacturing Job Allows: 



More Less 






Same 




haie female All Male Female 
23.7% 27,3% 2A.5% 42.1% 22.7% 


All 
37.8% 


Male 
34.2% 


Female 
50.0% 


All 
37.8% 


Time Manufacturing Job Allows With Family: 






« 




More Less 






Same 




Male Female All Male Female 
19.7% 18.2% 19.4% 27.6% 40.9% 


All 
30.6% 


Male 
52.6% 


Female 
40.9% 


All 
50.0% 


Time Discipline Required by Manufacturing Job:* 








More Less 






Same 




Male Female All Male Female 
46.1% 18.2% 39.8% 11.8% 27.3% 


All 
15.3% 


Male 
42.1% 


Female 
54.5% 


All 
44.9Z 



*Ti0e or personal discipline was defined in the questionnaire as 
requirements to work certain hours, freedom to take time off, deadline 
for completion of work, etc. 



While the survey indicates a greater time discipline is experienced 
by employees, a surprising number of respondents indicated less task dis- 
cipline is required. When asked If they felc more or less supervised on 
their current job, 42 percent of the male employees stated they now enjoyed 
greater independence in carrying out their assigned role (Table 14). Sixty- 
three percent of the male respondents felt their job role was compatible 
with their level of skill and training, while 35.5 percent felt they were 
capable of more advanced or conq;>lex positions. 



TABLE 14. WORK DISCIPLINE REQUIRED AND JOB POSITION RELATIVE TO EMPLOYEES' 
LEVEL OF SKILL AUD TRAINING— AN EVALUATION BY JAMESTOWN IIANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYEES, 1972 



Degree of Independence In Carrying Out Manufacturing Job Function: 
Greater Less Same 



Male Female All Male Female All Male Female All 
42.1X 54. 5X 44.9X 25. OZ 13. 6Z 22.4X 32.9Z 31.87, 32.7Z 



Position in Manufacturing Firm Compared to Level of Skill and Training: 

Abou t Right Below Too Demanding 

Male Female All Male Female All Male Female All 
63.2Z 59.1% 62. 3Z 35.5% 40.9% 36. 7X 1.3% OX l.OX 



SUI^MARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Summary 

Many Midwest communities have sought new industry to coiq>ensate for 
the changing resource requirements of agriculture and to diversify the 
economic base of the local economy. A case study of a community that has 
been successful in attracting industry was undertaken to determine the 
impact on social and economic entities within that area. The Jamestown 
Planning Region, located in east-central North Dakota, was chosen as the 
study area. The nine-county region typifies a rural area heavily dependent 
on agriculture. Farm population, as well as most small towns and cities, 
experienced population declines during the last decade. Jamestown, one of 
only two urban centers within the region (population 15,402), had only a 
1.5 percent population Increase during the same period. 

Primary data for the study were gathered from managers and personnel 
of four manufacturing firms recently locating in Jamesto*m, from firms who 
had evaluated the site, and from business and civic leaders of the city. 
This Information was used to determine the criteria used by industry In 
selection of Jamestown as a plant site and to measure the economic impact 
of industrialization within the region. The results of a labor survey 
within the new manufacturing plants were used to evaluate employees' atti- 
tudes toward their new Job in manufacturing. 



Location Factors 

Questionnaites completed by four firms locating in Jamestown and four 
additional firms who had evaluated the site pointed out location factors 
considered the most important. All eight firms had considered only Upper 
Midwest plant locations. The number of specific sites considered within the 
six Midwest states varied from Jamestown only by one firm to a maximum of 12 
sites considered by another. The questionnaire Included 37 location factors 
^ and asked respondents to indicate the degree of influence each factor had in 
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consideration of Jamestown as a plant site. Response to each factor was 
given a weighted index, closely related factors were aggregated, and their 
mean index determined. Favorable or unfavorable reaction to the 12 major 
location factors was measured by an index ranging from a positive 16 to a 
negative 8. 

The top rated location factors, "local reaction to industry" and 
subsidies," had weighted indices of 13.3 and 13.2, respectively. These 
scores reflect the active promotion of Jamestown as an industrial site aiid 
the positive attitudes and cooperation of local residents and businessmen. 
They further point out the effectiveness of local grants and concessions 
made available to manufacturing firms considering alternative plant sites* 
In addition, the favorable reaction to the third ranked location factor, 
capital," was partially due to low cost plant and equipment loans made 
available from local sources. Labor related factors were ranked fourth 
highest of the 12 major location factors with an Index of 9.3. Individual 
components of this factor that were rated particularly high by the Jamestown 
firms were "willingness of local workers" and "North Dakota labor laws." 

The declining importance of local markets was verified to some degree 
by the reaction to "product markets." No respondents evaluated this factor 
as a negative influence to site selection in spite of less than 2 percent 
of the output of Jamestown firms being marketed within the region. The 
reaction to "state and local taxes" indicates this factor does enter into 
the decision-making process of site selection. Only one firm stated taxes 
were not considered, while four firms stated they were a strong positive 
influence, and iwo firms considered them a negatiw Influence. Factors 
related to transportation and living conditions received inconsistent evalua- 
tions by the eight firms; however, the small number of firms stating they 
were a negative influence suggests Jamestown does not have serious deficien- 
cies in these areas. 

Location factors considered least Important, or a negative influence 
to the Jamestown site, were "utilities," "raw materials," and "economies of 
industrial concentration." Indices computed for these factors were 3.0, 2.0, 
and 0.2, respectively. Factors that contribute to economies of industrial 
con?2ntration were evaluated as a negative influence to the Jamestown site 
by the greatest number of firms. The location factors judged as particularly 
deficient in meeting the needs of a manufacturing sector were the supply of 
skilled labor, the availability of contractors and subcontractors, and prox- 
imity to by-products of other industries. 

Economic Impact 

Measures of industrial impact were determined through interviews 
within the business and public service sectors of Jamestown and through 
questionnaire response stating the local expenditures made by the four 
manufacturing firms. The added deiiiand for commercial goods and services 
resulting from industrial expansion wan met through excess capacity in 
existing business sectors rather than large-scale expansion of these sec- 
tors. In addition, it was found that medical services, educational faci- 
lities, fire protection, and utilities could be supplied to the manufacturing 
sector with existing staff, equipment, and buildings. Only in police protec- 
tion was it felt that additional men and equipment would be needed to supply 
^ this service to manufacturing plants ard personnel. 
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There were Indications that the nearly AOO jobs provided In manufac- 
turing had little employment multiplier effect vdthln the region. The 
following reasona were responsible for the minimal secondary Impact: (1) 
the excess capacity In the business and public service sectors Included 
labor Inputs sufficient to meet the Increased demands of Industrialization, 
(2) the number of rural and urban underemployed persons In the region who 
experienced upward mobility In their occupations rather than there being 
an influx of workers to fill manufacturing positions, and (3) a decline in 
outmigratlon that would have taken place if employment opportunities had 
not been available. 

The total economic Impact of manufacturers' expenditures within the 
region was estimated by input-output analysis. The input-output model 
employed was one designed at North Dakota State University for use in 
economic impact studies within planning regions of the state. The model 
shows the interdependence that exists among the 13 sectors that make up the 
regional economy. Regression analysis was used to project the level of 
economic interaction among sectors that will result from a change in basic 
industry fxpendltures within the region. Multipliers based on regression 
coefficients measure the direct and Indirect Income that will accrue to 
each local sector per unit change of basic industry expenditure. 

Aggregate expenditures within the Jamestown Planning Region by the 
four manufacturing firms were $2,025,225 aimually. Of this amount, 81.3 
percent was paid as wages and salaries, 5.0 percent was for purchases with- 
in the retail sector, and 5.2 percent was paid to communications and utility 
sectors. The remaining 8.5 percent of expenditures wac distributed ationg 
seven other sectors of the local economy. No purchases were made from agri- 
cultural production or processing sectors. Payments made to local sectors 
represent the direct Impact on regional gross business volume. To find the 
total impact of the direct expenditures respendlng cycles generated within 
the local economy, multipliers were applied to manufacturers* expenditures. 
Output from this analysis showed that the $2,025,225 in direct payments 
within the Jamestown Planning Region generated a total increase in gross 
business volume of $4,640,697 through the multipllet process. When related 
to the 389 employees required by the manufacturing firms, an increase in 
gross business volume of $11,930 per new Job was experienced in the region. 



Employee Characteristics and Attitudes 

Employee attributes and their attitudes toward work in manufacturing 
wercs measured through a personnel survey within the four Jamestown plants. 
Questionnaires were distributed to all 389 persons employed by the firms. 
Ninety-eight of these persons returned the mail-in questionnaires for a 
response rate of 25.2 percent. Noteworthy among personal characteristics 
revealed by the survey were the age distribution and edtxation level of 
employees. Persons under 30 years old made up 63.3 percent of the sample, 
while only 19.4 percent were over 40 years old. Of those persons in the 19 
to 29 year old distribution, 89.8 percent had completed high school, while 
52.0 percent had one or luore years of education beyond high school. Per- 
sonnel of the firms vaa made up of 77.6 percent male and 22.4 percent 
female employees. Seventy-five percent of the employees were married, with 
an average number of children per family slightly less than one. Current 
residence of 93.9 percent of the work force was Jamestown. Nearly 37 percent 
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of the employees had moved to the city when accepting work In manufacturing. 
Only 6.2 percent of the personnel commuted dally from rural residences within 
the region. 

Respondents were of a hlgly diverse occupational background, with only 
4.1 percent having previous work experience in manufacturing. Despite the 
lack of experience, 56.1 percent of the employees felt their former skills 
were useful in their current Job. Transfer of skills, plus Job training 
given 51 percent of the workers, contributed to there being only 3.1 percent 
of the work force classed as common laborers, while 74.5 percent were 
classed as semiskilled. Sixty-two percent of the employees stated their 
level of skill and training was compatible with their current position within 
the firm; however, 36.7 percent felt they were capable of more advanced posi- 
tions. 

When asked for reasons that influenced their choice of a manufacturing 
Job, 52 percent of the employees stated it was the best paying Job available, 
49 percent were Influenced by the opportunity for advancement, and 36.8 per- 
cent stated it was the only work available. There were 21.1 percent of the 
male employees who expressed career Interests in farming but had accepted 
manufacturing work when unable to start or continue a farming operation or 
were unable to find farm employment. 

Accepting work in manufacturing resulted in an improved standard of 
living. for 61.2 percent of all employees, the same living standards for 30 
percent of the respondents, and a decline in standard of living for 9.2 per- 
cent of the personnel. The greatest proportion of persons who had improved 
their standard of living were those formerly employed in the transportation 
and service sectors. 

While 91 percent of all respondents had improved or sustained their 
standard of living, there were indications that male employees felt a greater 
tine discipline was now required by their manufacturing Job. In comparing 
their current Job to their former occupation, 42 percent of the male employees 
said they now had less vacation and recreation time, 34 percent felt the same 
amount of free tlmft was available, while only 24 percent stated that manufac- 
turing employment allowed more time away from their Job. Forty-six percent 
of the male employees indicated they were now more regimented in the hours 
they must work, in their freedom to take time off, or in setting their own 
pace for completion of work. The employee evaluation of task discipline 
required in manufacturing employment showed contrasting results. Forty-two. 
percent of the male employees stated they now enjoyed greater Independence 
in carrying out their assigned role, 33 percent said they felt the same 
degree of independence as in their former occupation, while 25 j>ercent indi- 
cated that manufacturing work placed them under greater work supervision. 

Conclusions 

When the decision to locate a manufacturing plant has been narrowed 
to a major geographic region, subsidies, incentives, and community attitudes 
dominate other considerations in selection of the specific site. The impor- 
tance of labor related factors as a determinant of industrial site selection 
suggests the presence of vocational or technical training facilities wivhln 
an area may be a significant location incentive through increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the labor resource. 



A "catch-up" period may be necessary before the maximum employment 
or economic multiplier effect of Industrialization Is realized In lagging 
rural economies. Excess capacity In private and public sectors may par- 
tially absorb the Increased demands of new Industry, while the added demand 
for the labor resource may be supplied through a reduction in underemployment. 
This does not understate the Importance of adding a new source of basic 
Income to a local economy, but only recognizes that economic expansion suffi- 
cient to fully employ existing resources must come about before the maximum 
impact of industrialization is felt in all local sectors. 

Industrial expansion in the Jamestown Planning Region Is providing 
employment opportunities for the young and better educated workers. The 
result has been a reduction in outmigration of the mobile portion of the 
work force rather than supplementing long-term area residents or workers. 
The number of rural residents moving into Jamestown when employed in manu- 
facturing, plus the number formerly associated with the agricultural sector, 
indicated manufacturing employment was more a vehicle out of farming rather 
than facilitating a career in farming. Objections to the time discipline 
required by manufacturing employment*, were overshadowed by the acceptance 
workers expressed for their job role, the higher standard of living pro- 
vided most personnel, and the freedom of residence afforded 81 percent of 
the workers who objected to outmigration frcji North Dakota. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1. EVALUATION OF JAMESTOWN LOCATION FACTORS BY FOUR FIRMS LOCATING AND FOUR FIRMS WHO 
CONSIDERED LOCATING IN JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA, 1972 



Location Factors 



Strong Positive 
Influence By; 

Non- 
Locating Locating 
Firms Firms 



Evaluation of Location Factor 



Slight Positive 
Influence By; 



Not Considered By; 

Non- 



Negative Influence 
By; 



Non- Non- Non- 

Locating Locating Locating Locating Locating Locating 
T^i-rma Firma Firms Firms Firms Firms 



(Number of Firms) 



Cooperation of Janes- 
town Businessmen 

Industrial Promotion 
(info.) 

Connunity Attitudes 
Toward Industry 

Plant Rent or Con- 
struction Cost 

Building Site 

Subsidies and Incen- 
tives 

Waiver of Taxes 

Building or Site Con- 
cessions 

Capital Costs (plant 
and equipment) 

Operating Capital 
(cost and supply) 

Labor Costs 

Willingness of 
Laborers 

Labor Unions 

Labor Relations 

Trainable Labor 
Supply 

Labor Laws 

Product Markets 

State and Locpi Taxes 

Transportation Costs to 
Market 

Transportation Facili- 
ties 

Transportation Costs of 

Raw Material 
Living Conditions of 

Key Personnel 
Worker's Happiness and 

Weil-Being 
Recreational Facilities 
Medical and Educational 

Facilities 
Living Costs 
Climate 

Preference for Hone 

State 
Water Supply 
Fuel (costs and 

availability) 
Electricity 
Raw Material 
Vocational Training 

Facilities 
Abundance of Skilled 

Labor 

Availability of Con- 
tractors 

Availability of Sub- 
contractors 

By-'Products of Other 
Industries 



3 

3 

3 

4 
4 

3 
3 

3 

3 

2 
2 

3 
3 
2 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 



3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

3 
3 

2 

4 

4 
1 

2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 



1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 



0 
0 

0 



1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

0 

0 
3 

0 
1 
1 

3 
0 
1 
1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

2 
4 

1 
2 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 
1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 
1 

# 

1 
3 

3 
2 

2 
2 
1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 



0 

0 

0 

0 
1 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
2 
0 

0 
2 
2 
0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
1 

2 

3 
2 

2 
2 
0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 



0 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

1 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

0 
2 
1 

0 

1 

2 
2 
1 



0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

1 
0 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
0 
1 
1 
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APPENDIX TABLE 2. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP JAMESTOWN MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYEES, 1972 



SEX: 



Male 
77.6% 



Female 
22.4% 



AGE: 



19-24 
43.9% 



25-29 
19.4% 



30-39 
17.3% 



40-49 
12.2% 



50-59 
7.2% 



BIRTHPLACE: 



Jamestown 
31.6% 



Rural 

Jaoestown^ 
12.2% 



Rural Urban 
N. Dak.° N. Dak.^ Mldvest Other 
26.5% 8.2% 6.1% 15.3% 



MARITAL STATUS: 



Married 
74.5% 



Single 
20.4% 



Widowed 
1.0% 



Divorced 
4.1% 



DEPENDENTS PER HOUSEHOLD: 



Avg. No. Children 
.9 



Avg. No. Other Dependents 
(excludes spouse) 
.04 



EDUCATION: 



Grd. 
1-8 



Grd. 
9-11 



H. S. Tech. S. 
Grad. Grad. 



17.3% 5.1% 31.6% 6.1% 



1 Yr. Jr. Clg. 2-3 Yr. Clg. Post Grad. 
Clg. Grad. Clg. Grad. Study 
15.3% 3.1% 7.2% 11.2% 3.1% 



Region. 



Farms and towns less than 2,500 population In the Jamestown Planning 

^'Farms and towns less than 2,500 outside the Jamestown Planning Region. 
*^North Dakota towns and cities over 2,500 other than Jamestown. 
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APPENDIX T/JLE 3. EMPLOYEES* RESIDENCE, FORMER RESIDENCE, RESIDENCE 

PREFERENCE, AND COMMUTING PATTERNS OF JAIIESTOWN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES, 
1972 



RESIDENCE: 

Own Home Rent Home Own Home Own Home With 

in Jamestown in Jamestown in Sml. Town on Farm Parents 

45.9% 44.95: 3.U 3.1% 3.U 

RESIDENCE CHANGE TO ACCEPT MANUFACTURING WORK: 

Charge in Residence No Change in Residence 

36. 7Z 63.3% 

FORMER RESIDENCE: (of persons moving to accept Job with manufacturing firms) 

Farm Near Small Town Farm Outside Sml. Town Urban Urban 
Jamestown Near Jamst.^ Jamst. Region N. Dak.^ N. Dak.^ U. S.^ 
^•3% 8.3% 2.8% 33.3% 16.7% 30.6% 

RESIDENCE PREFERENCE: 

Small Town City in Small Town City Outside 

garm in N. Dak. N. Dak. Outside N. Dak. N. Dak. 

21.4Z 12.2% 46.9% 7.1% 12.2% 

EMPLOYEE ACCEPTANCE OF BETTER PAYING JOB IF MOVE TO LARGE CITY IS REQUIRED: 

Would Accept Job Would Not Accept Job 

52.0% 48.0% 

COMMjfTiNG TIME AND DISTANCE: 

Average Number of Minutes Average Number of Miles 

10.9 3.2 



'Small towns in the Jamestown Planning Region under 2,500 population. 

^orth Dakota towns under 2,500 population outside the Jamestown 
Planning Region. 

^North Dakota towns and cities over 2,500 population other than 
Jamestown. 

^Towns and cities having greater than 2,500 population outside North 

Dakota. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5. AVERAGE SALARY OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES, OCCUPATION AND 
SALARY OF SPOUSE, AND INCOME TO HOUSEHOLDS OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES. 
1972 

AVERAGE SAIARY OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES:* 
Average of 

Employees' Salaries Hale Only Female Only 

$6,500 to $7,000 $7,500 to $8,000 $4,000 to $A,500 

PROPORTION OF SPOUSES ElIPLOYED: 

Wife Wkg. Wife Tfltg. Wife Does Husb. Wkg. Husb. or Wife Wkg. 

Part-Time Full-Tlme Not Work Full-Tlme Part- or Full-Tlme 

IA.6% 39.5% 46.0% 91.7% 570% 

OCCUPATION—WIVES OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES (30 persons) : 
Service 

. Retail Management Technician 



80.8% 13.6% 2.8% 



2.8% 



OCCUPATION— HUSBANDS OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES (12 persons) : 
Service Trans- 

- Retail Manufacturing portatlon Management Tecimlclan 

36.4% 18.2% 18.2% 9.1% 971% 93% 

AVERAGE SALARY RANGE OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEE'S SPOUSE: 

Average Salary Range Average Salary Range Average Salary Range 
of Wives Working of Wives Working of Husbands Working 

^a^^t-Tlme or Full-Tlme Full-Time Full-Tlme 

$3,500 to $4,000 $4,000 to $4,500 $8,500 to $9,000 

AVERAGE INCOME RANGE OF MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEE HOUSEHOLDS: 

Households Households 

In Which of All Households Households Households of 

Husb. and Married of Single of Single Manufacturing 

Wife Work C ouples Males Females Employees 

$11,000 to $9,500 to $6,500 to $4,500 to $8,500 to 

$12,000 $10,500'> $7,000 $5,000 $9,000^ 



a 



All manufacturing employees worked full-time throughout the year. 
^Assumes no working children. 

*^Added Income from second job (4 persons), operation of small busi- 
ness (1 person), and farming Interests (4 persons) did not alter average 
Income. 



